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£ have reviewed NATO's forces, defense plans, and strategic con¬ 
cepts, and the implications of recent French actions. As a result of 
the ongoing NATO Force Planning Exercise we now have enough information 




to take certain Initiatives with our ^Allies, and to define a framework 
for a major review of U.S. forces oriented toward NATO. There are 
serious imbalances in our Allies' present and planned forces, and 
,• , wp; (should make vigorous efforts to have these remedied. I also believe 

<4 that some modifications are warranted for U.S. forces in Europe or 
S?ijgnlacngA to be deployed there. While this memorandum does not discuss 
•political tactics necessary to Implement certain of the recossDen- 
.^Ml';dations, these recommendations have been developed in light of the 
political factors within NATO which affect the feasibility of our 
tpCliievlng certain objectives. My conclusions regarding NATO strategy 
and forces, and my recommendations for modifications to them, are as 
followa. 


With Respect to the Adequacy of NATO's Nuclear Forces . I believe 
..Ajtly^tj the external and theater nuclear forces available to NATO are now 
h^tj^^qua^titatlvely adequate, and Working Group III of the Special Committee 
v.£jps»£ Defense Ministers agrees with this conclusion. As diacus8ed_jn_niy__ 
H-,,, . - Memorandum on Theater Nuclear Forces, 


of qualitative improvements in.our 
appear warranted, 

>' jthese are already being implemented, while further study of others is 
- being conducted. OSD3.3(bXS) 

r i 1 ‘ ' I 

’l , With Respect to the Overall Adequacy of NATO's Nonnuclear Forces . 

forces are today, in niy view, adequate in terms of manpower for 
,. l ,r^er|mQst likely nonnuclear threats, but a number of qualitative deflcien- 
l^fries in Allied forces require immediate attention. NATO force require- 
g|jn|goj^ h^ye traditionally been based on large and sudden attacks, and I 
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believe that there has been a tendency to exaggerate the size and capa¬ 
bilities of Pact forces relative to NATO units. Our Allies' attempts to 
meet the resulting large requirements with inadequate resources have pro¬ 
duced serious Imbalances in their forces. These imbalances have in turn 
lessened their forces 1 capabilities to defend against less extreme and 
more likely contingencies. We should accordingly reorient U.5. force 
planning and design for nonnuclear war, and if possible our Allies' 
t force plans, away from emphasis mainly on massive attacks mounted with 

minimum warning and toward less extreme and far more likely nonnuclear 
contingencies, as I shall discuss later in more detail.1/ 

With Respect to Allied Porce Plans . Our Allies' planned defense 
expenditures for the next five years are generally inadequate, and we 
should make every effort to persuade them to increase their contributions 
to the common defense burden. Even more important, we should press then 
to correct those deficiencies in their forces which prevent their very 
substantial defense expenditures from producing a fully effective con¬ 
tribution to the common defense. Our Allies' present and planned forces 
appear particularly Inefficient in the following respects: 

1. Some countries are planning excessive naval and air forces 
by comparison to their urgent needs for larger and better land forces. 

0 2. Most countries are planning to emphasize the quantity of 
M-Day land force units at too great a cost both in M-Day combat capa¬ 
bility, and in NATO's potentially l^rge mobilization capabilities. 

3. Most countries are not making provisions to ensure that 
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the [inherently large nonnuclear potential of NATO's tactical air forces 
canWrialized. 

~ These inefficient allocations have arisen for many reasons; I 
believe the most Important of these has been the persistent gap between 
military estimates of the forces required and political decisions on 
resources to be made available, and we are taking steps within NATO to 
close this gap. 

hjvgr.U -• 

With Respect to U.S. Forces for Europe . The U.S. should revise 
its Europe-oriented forces to become more balanced with respect to the 




realistic limits of NATO’s overall nonnuclear capability and those non- 
mi clea contingencies which are most probable. 1 recommend two immediate 


1. We should make logistics guidance for U.S. forces oriented 
toward Europe more consistent with the possible length of a conflict 


1/ The JCS do not consider that this shift in emphasis should be made. 
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there; ju an interim objective I recommend 60 combat days* stockage in 
Europe and total procurement of 90 combat days' stocks for these force s 7l/] 

2. In our relocation from France ve should substantially reduce 
that part of the sustaining support structure for our European land forces 
now in France[27j although ve should maintain in Europe those personnel 
needed to accept augmentation froces from CONUS. 

Two other modifications in our Europe-deployed forces are now under 
consideration, but further study is required before a detailed program can 
be prepared and its political Implications assessed. These are: 

3. Ue are now considering the advisability of making, over the 
next several years, substantial reductions - beyond those due to our with¬ 
drawal from France - in our European ground forces; personnel so withdrawn 
can, I believe, be flown back to Europe rapidly enough to meet the likely 
threats which would require their employment. 

t pi J U • • i a t 

4. The Air Force is now considering alternative plans to return 
a substantial portion of our Europe-based aircraft to CONUS and "dual-base" 
these squadrons, while periodically exercising them to Europe. Such units 
would be so designed as to be capable of redeployment to Europe in a few 
days. 

In future formal force commitments to NATO, the U.S. should ensure 
that these commitments accurately reflect the expected time-phased avail- 


ability of our augmentation forces. In particular, ve should continue 
to commit any aircraft squadrons which are dual-based, as well as Army 


815“'“' 

?. * 

F in a l ly, in determining our overall general purpose force require¬ 
ments, we should review the requirement f qr p rogramming large CONUS-based 
land forces for reinforcement of Europe, [it is by no means clear that 
our current capability to reinforce Europ^?ith 12-14 division forces 
within six months is warrant ed) With respect to our tactical air forces 
we should carefully review oVCr the next year what number of these air¬ 
craft should be specifically programmed against NATO requirements. 


withdrawn from Europe and planned for rapid redeployment there. 
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With Respect to Recent French Actions . The enforced withdrawal of 
W.5. and "other NATO forces and facilities from France will involve sub- 
. U.S. one-time costs. It will, however, be some time before we 



fully understand the military implications of the French position. 

jEaff HPl sg 1-i * *»* > A ' v __ 

J T/ The JCS and Army recommend 90 days in Europe and 180 days in total; 
| the Navy recommends 90 days in Europe. 

2/ The JCS and Army disagree with this recounendatlon. 
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Por a number of reasons, we need Intensively to review all aspects 
of NATO this year: The Prench problem by Itself calls for re-evaluation 
and will necessitate change; the NATO Force Planning Exercise and our 
continuing analysis have provided much improved Information about our 
Allies' forces and plans; and action will have to be taken on 1970-72 
force planning for the Alliance. In these circumstances It Is appropri¬ 
ate to begin by reviewing our goals In Europe and the strategy we are 
using to achieve them. 

The United States' overall military objective in providing forces 
to NATO has been and remains to make aggression at any level grossly 
unprofitable for the Warsaw Pact In NATO Europe. To accomplish this we 
have been providing very large strategic, theater nuclear, and conven¬ 
tional forces to the Alliance. Our political objectives In maintaining 
a U.S. military presence in Europe have been and remain as Important as , 
our military objectives. They include: (1) prevention of Soviet po- 
''|j^Litical pressure md blackmail In Western Europe; (2) maintenance of 
i' cohesion; K3) deterrence of any bilateral Soviet-FEG security 

; and discouraging the revival of German militarism!^ 

• — J 

'J Our external strategic forces - both missiles and bombers - deter 

'the Soviet Union from undertaking general war; they also provide to some 
>extent a "bonus” deterrent against large-scale aggressions, nuclear or 
nonnuclear, which stop short of nuclear attack on the CONUS; the Soviet 
Union can never be sure that we will not employ some of these forces 
the event of large-scale aggression, .even if the U.S. could other¬ 
wise remain a sanctuary at the outset. 

,. i i 

; jAb, dfscpssed in my draft Memorandum for the President on Theater 
lea^. porcpa, our theater nuclear forces are provided to extend our 
— of deterrence to lesser conflicts. They make it unprofitable 
r or~the’ Soviet Union to initiate theater nuclear warfare, and they also 
provide a powerful deterrent against large nonnuclear aggressions. 

.fj‘<f - i 

i Working Group III of the Special Committee has co ncluded In recent 
roonth8_that_NAT0_appeara to h ave a sufficient quantity | 

While these forces strongly deter a broad 
1 range of possible aggress Tons, In the U.S. view NATO also requires sub- 
stantial nonnuclear forces, whose functions fall Into three main cate¬ 
gories: (1) To control, at the lowest possible level of'force, unin- 
LopaL or. "accidental" Incidents, and to prevent these situations 
[prppenptng the Soviet Union with the opportunity for quick and 

(2) tO' show determination by parallel force build-up if a 
notation should arise over some issue, and (3) to help deter and. 
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If necessary, defeat larger-scale aggressions which the Soviet Onion 
might initiate in the belief that ve would not resist or would not in¬ 
itiate the use of nuclear weapons. This memorandum focusses on O.S. and 
Allied force requirements to meet these objectives; it is useful to be¬ 
gin by a review of the forces now available to each side. HPT 0 4 OflftC 
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Land Forces . Ve have somewhat improved our understanding of Pact 
land forces during the last year, but ve still know less about the char¬ 
acter and capabilities of these forces than about any other large element 
of the Pact’8 defenses, and this is the most difficult problem encountered 
in attempting to evaluate NATO's defensive requirements. Specifically, 
we know the overall size of Pact armies and the number of divisions they 
have available, but we know little about how well most of these divisions 
are equipped, the amount of reserve stocks maintained for them, the num¬ 
ber and manning of combat and logistics support units available for the 
divisions, and the reliability of East European forces in various con¬ 
tingencies. 

-I, *•.!• •. 

An additional problem is that there is no satisfactory way of coat- 
paring various countries' land forces. Counting divisions is deceptive 
because of great variations in size. If and differences in non-dlvislonal 
support. Firepower measurement, while widely used, is limited by the 
impossibility of reducing many different types of firepower to a common 
denominator, and also because firepower is only one of many factors which 


m 


can. greatly affect the combat potential of land forces. However, direct 
and ^indirect costs of manpower account for about 70-801 of the cost of 
our Allies' land forces. Accordingly, I will use manpower comparisons 
here, because they are a useful guide to what can be accomplished with¬ 
out major budget increases, but it should be understood that these con¬ 
ceal what may be important differences in training, equipment, and the 
type qnd efficiency of organization employed. The table on page 6 in¬ 
dicates that, while NATO's standing armies exceed the Pact's by about 
400,000 men (including 337,000 French personnel), ve woujLd be outstripped 
i lmultaneous mobilization in the Central Region byjH+30 2^ - although 
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$1 lor example, a U.S. 
in peacetime; a Sovj 

Hi 


division force in Europe contains 41,000 men 
Soviet division force in East Germany has some¬ 
thing less than 14,000. — 

Assuming French support of NATO, the Pact would have about 1.5 I 
1 mi llion men against 1.1 million for NATO. Considering that NATO \ 

| would have both time to prepare defensive positions, and probably I 
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a substantial tactical air advantage, it is by no means clear that | 
our defensive prospects at Mf30 would be unfavorable. 
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we would catch tip by^tKK>|- and If the Pact began mobilizing before NATO 
the disparity would be even greater. While OONUS-based forces would 
ultimately swing the balance in NATO's favor, today onlypakout 75,0 0 0] 
U.S. troops could be deployed to Europe and ready for comEat bypH-lflj 
although our rapid deployment capability is programmed to Increase 
greatly in the next five years. 


it << 



The real Issue regarding NATO/Pact mobilization capabilities Is not 
how many men could be placed in organized units with equipment of some 
adequacy, but what would be the comparative effectiveness of the resulting 
units. We are far from having a clear answer to this question for either 
the Pact or our Allies. While our Allies have very large numbers of re¬ 
servists, most of them do not receive enough refresher training, there 
are too few reserve units, and most reserve units have obsolescent equip¬ 
ment and Insufficient peacetime cadres. We are also extremely uncertain 
about the equipment, training and support of Pact reserve forces. 

On balance, while the manpower data conceal a number of Important 
factors, they show rough parity at M-Day (even excluding French forces) 
except In Northern Norway, but if all members of both alliances began 
mobilizing at the same time, NATO would fall behind in (he Central Region 
and remain at a manpower disadvantage until perhapsR h- 6M As I will later 
discuss. It appears both possible and desirable to jmprSve NATO's mobili¬ 
zation capabilities substantially, and so doing should not require large 
increases In our Allies' defense budgets. 

f 

Tactical Air Forces . Because tactical aircraft are much easier to 
count and evaluate than ground forces, we can make reasonably good com¬ 
parative appraisals of NATO and Pact aircraft. My staff and the Joint 
Staff recently undertook such an analysis, based on expected 1968 forces. 
The key findings can be sumnarlzed as fallows: 


1. NATO and Fact aircraft In place in Eu rop e will be, in 1968, 
about equal in number JT^060 NATO versus 4,080 PactQ If both sides be¬ 
gan to augment as rapidly as possible, the Pac^t could temporarily out¬ 
number NATO by roughly 1,000 aircraft. By3olNATO forces would be 
larger {(5,850 versus 5,47 57^ and eventually* NCTO could potentially com¬ 
mit abouP 50Z more aircraft than the Pact [(10 ,360 versus 6,760)} 

2. NATO aircraft cost, on the average, about 20Z 1 J more than 
Pact aircraft, using the same prices; we believe that this increased cost 


The individual aircraft costs used in this analysis were computed 
on the basis of producing the 300th aircraft in a series. The 
cost of the average aircraft in each force was obtained by weight¬ 
ing the individual aircraft costs by the number of each type of 
aircraft in the total force. Due Co certain characteristics of 
the methodology used for estimating costs, the 20Z cost differen¬ 
tial cited herein is somewhat of an understatement. 
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is in fact justified by a proportional, or possibly greater, effectiveness 
per aircraft. Pact aircraft have been designed mainly as interceptors and, 
as a result, have quite limited offensive capabilities for nonnuclear war. 
The higher average cost of NATO air craft occurs beca use we have provided 
them with substantial capabilities multi-purpose non¬ 

nuclear operations. In particular, our aircraft can carry a much larger 
payload than Pact aircraft on a given mission. For these reasons, NATO 
training standards, and costs, are also much higher. 33(b|( 

3. Because U.S. aircraft are so well supported loglstlcally, 

NATO aircraft taken as a whole are considered to have fewer logistics 
problems than the Pact’s. Our Allies’ practices in this respect, how¬ 
ever, leave much to be desired, as 1 shall discuss later in this Memo¬ 
randum. 


“ i<: 


A. Because NATO tactical air forces are numerically larger and 
better suited for' multi-purpose nonnuclear operations, they could even- 
t, tually be expected to achieve a commanding degree of air superiority and 

to provide much more close air support, interdiction and reconnaissance 
-I i , than Pact forces. For NATO to realize this potential, our Allies should 
correct a number of existing deficiencies in training, basing, and logis¬ 
tics support; this can be dqne relatively inexpensively. We also need a 
number of law-coBt improvements to ensure that U.S. tactical aircraft 
programmed for European reinforcement can be rapidly deployed and effec¬ 
tively supported. 
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Thus we' conclude that NATO has the basis for a large advantage in 
tactical alrpawer as compared to the Pact. This la quite different from 
the situation in land forces; there our measurement capabilities are rela¬ 
tively poor, but such measurements as we can make indicate rough overall 
equality in manpower, but with- an advantage in favor of the Pact in terms 
of early mobilization capability. Having now considered the opposing 
land and air forces, let us consider some situations in which nonnuclear 
conflict might begin in Europe. 

DECLASSIFIED 
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In appraising NATO's present nonnuclear capabilities and possible 
changes in them, it is useful to consider four general types of contin- 

Small-scale conflict, unexpected by either side, arising 
| J -fif'-' 1 : .out of some incident or misunderstanding, perhaps one that initially 
involved neither U.S. nor Soviet forces. 

2. Political-military aggression in which, as a result of 
tension or crisis, the Pact might undertake large mobilization and de¬ 
ployment of forces forward. This might occur, for example, in connection 
with an effort to restrict Allied access to Berlin. 
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3. Deliberate surprise nonnuclear attack with limited objec¬ 
tives, e.g., an attempted "land grab" against Thrace, Hamburg, or Northern 
Norway. 


4. Premeditated full-scale nonnuclear aggesslon, mounted with 
as little warning as possible, and aimed at major objectives, e.g., the 
seizure of West Germany, or possibly all of continental Europe. 


t 





While these are not the only situations which might require NATO 
conventional forces, they do cover the entire spectrum of general purpose 
land and air force requirements In Europe 1/; by reviewing these contin¬ 
gencies we can determine the suitability of our present forces for each, 
and force changes which would improve that suitability. The following 
discussion concentrates on land forces because It Is In this area that 
we encounter both NATO's greatest uncertainties as regards requirements, 
and the most obvious need for modifications. Requirements for and de¬ 
sirable Improvements in NATO's tactical air forces are discussed later 
in the Memorandum. 

Small Unexpected Conflicts . No nonnuclear conflict in Europe is 
likely today, but If one were to occur. Its most probable cause would be 
some combination of a provoking Incident and a misunderstanding by one 
side of the other side's intentions and degree of commitment. There is 
little basis for predicting the course of an Incident In Europe that in¬ 
volves armed conflict, but our chances of preventing escalation Improve 
to the extent that NATO's in-place forces are capable of making an ade¬ 
quate and controlled response. The conflict should not be allowed to 
develop in such a way that the Pact concludes that what began as a mis¬ 
take now presents opportunities to make military gains. 

The table on page 6 shows that in every theater except Northern 
Norway, NATO's Immediately available land forces outnumber the Pact's, 
even if French forces are excluded. [But the lowest quality units in 
the Central Region are deployed in tSFmost vulnerable sector, the North 
German plain, and some of them are far from their defensive positional 
Thus while force size is not a problem as regards this contingency, force 
quality and positioning may be matters for concern. 

tir 

Crlsls/Moblllratlon Contingencies . Despite our uncertainties as to 
the Pact*6 mobilization capabilities, the table on page 6 Indicates that 


1/ The "war at sea" contingency (NATO/Pact conflict restricted to 
naval engagements) could have an Important effect on D.S. and 
certain Allied naval force requirements. We do not yet under¬ 
stand the Implications of this contingency sufficiently to war¬ 
rant its Inclusion in this Memorandum, but we are continuing 
our analysis. 
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in a parallel mobilization and forward deployment by both sides, the Pact 
would be able to develop at the outset a much larger effective force than 
NATO in the Central Region and Northern Norway. Both sides' mobilization 
capabilities would be limited by the availability of adequate equipment, 
and we do not know exactly how many Pact units could be equipped, but the 
Pact forces postulated In the table could probably be provided with more 
or less adequate equipment. There is, moreover, an important difference 
between Pact manning practices for reserve units and those of our Allies. 
While our Allies could call up many hundreds of thousands of former sol¬ 
diers In a few days, many of the units Into which they would be organized 
are manned in peacetime with very small or non-existent cadres; such units 
could not be made combat-effective for two or three months. The Pact, on 
other hand, maintains its divisions at graduated states of readiness. 
fSoviet divisions, for example, vary from 90X manning (East Germany) to 
15-20Z (Inside the USSR). A sufficiently large peacetime cqdre exists 
to serve as an organizational nucleus for Incoming reservi sts^ 

NATO could keep pace with the Warsaw Pact In a mobilization if our 
Allies planned and procured forces on this basis, because their reserves 
of trained manpower are very large. Improvements in equipment and re¬ 
servist training could be achieved at relatively low cost compared to 
M-Day forces, and this would enable us to realize this potential. 

It should be noted, however, that the probability of all NAIO and 
Pact countries beginning rapid mobilization at the same time Is very 
low. A more plausible scenario would be one in which only the U.S.S.R. 
and one or two other Pact nations initially started to mobilize on the 
one hand, and the FRG, U.S., and one or two additional NATO countries 
on the other. Depending an the exact assumptions used, it Is easy to 
reach widely differing conclusions about relative NATO/Pact strengths 
at M-Day and any point thereafter. One can imagine situations in which 
the Soviets would receive no direct support from any Pact ally, and in 
which only the U.S. and FRG would take steps to match a Soviet mobili¬ 
zation. 

4 • f. ; • ' 
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Surprise Nonnuclear Attack . The Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) 
has estimated the forces which the Pact mlghtseek to assemble if they 
decided on a limited attack with no warning; [36 1 / division forces (570- 
630,000 men) could be employed In the Central Region, and about three __ 
somewhat smaller division forces (35-40,000 men) against Greek or Turkish | 
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The Army considers that NATO would receive some warning of an 
attack of this size, and that probably only 20 divisions would 
be initially employed If the aim were to provide no warning at 
all. 
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•Thrace. Such an attack would presumably ala at a fait accompli , perhaps 
the seizure of Hamburg or an Aegean port. An undertaking of this type 
would seem to be very unlikely, because the pact could not easily discount 
the possibility of a tactical nuclear response by NATO, but they eight 
be sore tempted, and more likely to misjudge our determination to defend, 
if our nonnuclear capabilities were obviously Inadequate. 


Our Immediately available forces are today, however, large enough 
to make such a venture unattractive even without the threat of NATO ini¬ 
tiation of nuclear war. The postulated Bulgarian foray toward the Aegean 
would be very unlikely to succeed, since the Bulgarian forces would be 
substantially outnumjj^red by Greek and Turkish M-Day units. In the Cen¬ 
tral Region, NATO*s[668,000 men (558,000 without France)) in immediately 
available units wouIcT, if manpower alone were the determinant of combat 
capability, probably be adequate to repel an attacking force nf 570-630,000 
m enH and this estimate of Pact manpower is probably excessive^or a no¬ 
warning attack. But many of these units are not fully effective, and our 
forces are not optimally deployed against the likely corridors of attack, 
particularly in Northern Germany. What is needed is - as in the case of 
the first contingency - a higher degree of quality in our Allies' land 
forces, plus some strengthening in Northern Germany. I believe that 
if our M-Day units were nroperly equipped and deployed, a NATO Central 
Region force of perhaps 1500,OoTnmen would probably suffice to deter the 
Pact from launching sucS^n attack, since their numerical advantage would 
be much too small for them to have high confidence of a successful oper¬ 
ation. Furthermore, a NATO force of this size would probably suffice 
to contain the aggression should it be launched. 


Rapid Full-Scale Nonnuclear Aggression . The contingency which re¬ 
quires the largest M-Day NATO force is a "major" nonnuclear attack in 
which the Pact builds up its forces as rapidly as possible an optimum 
size, without a concurrent NATO buildup, and then attacks. | DI A estimates 
that 50-60 division forces (875,000-1,050,000 men) could be 1- assembled by 
the Pact in 21-28 days and could attack in the Central Region with 7-15 
days' warning!/. supported by a 20-division theater reserve (about 280,000 
men). In this contingency the Pact would have about 10-15 days' head 
start in mobilization and deployment before NATO received warning. In 
Greece and Turkish Thrace the striking force is estimated at about 16-18 
division forces with 6-8 division forces in reserve^ 


Estimates of the NATO forces which would be required to defend against 
this attack without using nuclear weapons have varied considerably for three 
main reasons. First, since there are great uncertainties regarding the 
exact character of Pact land forces and their effectiveness relative to 
NATO units, there is considerable latitude for judgment as to how many NATO 
divisions would be needed to oppose a given Pact force effectively. 


1/ The JCS and Services correctly observe that the effective warning 
time might be reduced from this estimate if NATO did not act 
decisively as soon as the threat buildup became evident. 
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Second, even If ve had perfect Information on Pact land forces, con¬ 
flict outcome would be very uncertain, because It depends on many factors 
besides the forces employed and their comparative capabilities. Thus 
there Is room for judgment as to How much confidence of successful defense 
Is appropriate. A posture which, for example, exactly matched the time- 
phased buildup of Pact combat potential might veil suffice, but we would 
have appreciably less confidence in mounting a successful defense than 
If our forces were, say, 25Z larger. The Soviets, however, would also 
be subject to such uncertainty and might be deterred from starting a war 
without a considerable measure of superiority. 





Third, because of the uncertainty in estimating effects, recent 
military analyses appear to have taken no credit for NATO's Inherent 
tactical air advantage In calculating land''force requirements. This 
uncertainty is partly caused by our general lack of quantitative knowl¬ 
edge of the effects of air power on large scale Land operations, and is 
increased by uncertainty aa to how long the large Pact air defense forces 
might delay the impact of NATO air power on the land battle. 

{Because of these factors, estimates of the NATO M-Day and first 
echelon land forces (those available In 7-15 days) required for this 
contingency in the Central Region have varied from about 35 equivalent 
U.S. division forces (as suggested in last year's Memorandum on NATO 
Strategy and Force Structure) to about 50 (based on the ''objective" 
forces set forth in the recent JCS "NAMILFO" study). The existing and 
planned NATO M-Day forces amount only to about 20-24 O.S. division force 
equivalents, based on firepower effe cti veness indices given In the JCS' 
Joint Strategic Objectives Plan (JS 0P)J The additional cost to the U.S. 
to fill the gap between our Allies' panned forces and the JCS "objective" 
forces would be some tens of billions of dollars for land forces alone 
over the next five years, even assuming that our Allies equipped and 
supported their planned M-Day units effectively. Moreover, a major part 
of the increased U.S. force would have to be permanently stationed In 
Europe to provide the required M-Day capability. In view of these con¬ 
siderations , we must determine the Importance to the-U.S. of trying to 
make up for our Allies' deficiencies against this threat. To assess 
this we must ask whether such an aggression is at all probable, despite 
the fact that the Pact is capable of launching a sudden massive assault 
of this type. 

In brief, I consider this the least likely of the four nonnuclear 
contingencies discussed above, for three main reasons. First, aside 
from the risk of general nuclear war, the risk to the Fact of a NATO 
theater nuclear response is enormous; our vital interests would clearly 
be at stake in such an attack, and the Soviets could therefore assume 
that ve would take whatever defensive measures proved necessary. The 
Soviets recognize in their military discussions that such a response by 
NATO to a large Pact nonnuclear attack could be disastrous; not only would 
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the attacking Pact forces be subject to rapid destruction but, even more 
Important, they would lose much of their theater nuclear capability. In 
this regard. It is worth noting that the Soviets have optimized their 
general purpose forces for nuclear warfare; presumably they do not con¬ 
template deliberate, large-scale attack on NATO using nonnuclear weapons 
only, 

» Second, I find it increasingly difficult to foresee circumstances 

In which the Soviets could persuade their Pact Allies to provide the 
wholehearted support necessary to such an adventure; East Europeans would 
- certainly see their societies as being at risk, whereas they might expect 

the USSR to remain a sanctuary. 
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Third, NATO and Pact land forces are today too closely balanced 
In terms of manpower for the Soviets to be confident of the success of 
such an attack even if NATO did not respond with nuclear weapons. The 
Pact probably also recognizes the quantitative and qualitative advantage 
NATO would have in air operations, and must surely make prudent calcu¬ 
lations about bow NATO air superiority would affect the success of Pact 
land operations. 
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The Capability and Suitability of NATO's Land Forces . I believe we 
-nap summarize the capabilities of NATO's present land forces as follows. 
Except Jn Northern Norway, present forces are more than adequate to deal 
effectively-with "small unexpected conflicts", even those which might 
Involve as many as 20-25 Pact divisions in the Central Region, and even 
if,.we assume' that Prance would not participate. If the Pact decided to 
expand the scale of the Cbaf^ict beyond this point, however, NATO's 
prospects would not be so favotahjn. As for the "crlsis/mobllization" 
type of contingency. If NATO had 6tf"days or more to mobilize and if all 
members used this time effectively, the resulting force would, 1 believe, 
at least deny any overwhelming Pact superiority and might reasonably be 
expected to mount a successful forward nonnuclear defense. 

In the case of the "surprise nonnuclear attack" (i.e., 20-36 Pact 
divisions attacking In the Central Region without warning), NATO would 
have at worst something approaching rough equality in manpower, even 
without France, but qualitative weaknesses in Allied forces and, malde- 
ploymenta, would lessen our prospects for successful forward defense. 

One cannot say with any confidence how such a conflict would develop, 
given today's NATO forceg^ Finally, in the case of "rapid full-scale 

nonnuclear aggression",[NATO might well have _ 

It should be noted, however, that under reasonable 
(but by no means provable) assumptions present forces might permit sta¬ 
bilization of the battle line at some point East of the Rhine without 
NATO'q initiating the use of nuclear weapons. 
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As regards suitability of Allied land forces, most M-Day units are 
not adequately equipped or supported; Indeed, ve could achieve a greater 
M-Day capability with a smaller number of higher quality, better supported 
units, and at the same or lover total cost. Moreover, through maldeploy- 
ment ve are losing much of the capability inherent In the size and cost 
of present Allied forces. And perhaps most Important, our Allies have 
generally not spent the modest sums necessary to realize the great mobil¬ 
ization potential which Is Inherent In their large numbers of reservists. 
In short, NATO's land forces today are not optimally postured to deal 
with any of the four contingencies discussed above. We particularly need 
higher M-Day quality units for "accidental” conflicts, and a much greater 
mobilization capability for situations in which the Pact might mobilize 
and move units forward in order to exert political pressure. 


Our Allies' land forces today are largely the result of an Inefficient 
compromise between military and political estimates of the threat. NATO 
force goals have been designed with reference to an extreme case: the 
massive assault launched as- rapidly as possible. But NATO's political 
authorities have, for the reasons discussed above, considered such ag¬ 
gression so improbable that they have been unwilling to provide the very 
large resources necessary for nonnuclear defense against it, and their 
1970 force plans show no change in their view. In an attempt to meet 
the goals quantitatively they have sacrificed far too much quality, and 
because of the emphasis on sudden attacks they have largely ignored the 
need for a. rapid and effective mobilization base. 




lie In theory the U.S. could unilaterally undertake to provide 
NATO with a high-confidence nonnuclear defense against rapid and massive 
nonnuclear attack, very large and costly increases In U.S. forces would 
be called for If we attempted to make good the Allied deficit against 
thlB threat, and it is by no means clear'that such an attempt could suc¬ 
ceed. Our Allies might respond by reducing their forces. Because I 
believe that such an attack is already so highly deterred, I believe 
that the very large U.S. expenditures which would be incurred in an at¬ 
tempt to meet It are not warranted. This is not to say that we should 
permanently forego, as a long term objective, nonnuclear capabilities 
sufficient to repel any type of Pact nonnuclear aggression. If our Allies 
eventually agree to increase their nonnuclear capabilities suffic ient ly 
to counter all threatB the U.S. should provide an appropriate share.| 


But this Increased Allied contribution is not now likely, and in its 
absence our near-term efforts should concentrate on using those resources 
we have efficiently with respect to the most likely threats. I will dis¬ 
cuss in Section V some ways in which, by modification of their forces, 
our Allies could achieve a better return on their large defense resource 
commitments. First, however, a brief review of the French problem is in 
order. 
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While we do not yet know the ultimate implications of France's recent 
change of status in NATO, a number of Issues have been raised. 


The main issue, of course, is what the French withdrawal implies for 
NATO's defensive prospects and requirements. Timely and complete French 
cooperation would be necessary in the event of a sudden and massive attack, 
both because of the Importance of the large French forces in such an event, 
and the requirement for French airspace and terrain to provide depth in 
our defenses. Cooperation would not be so vital militarily in small-scale 
contingencies, nor during a prolonged mobilization; the manpower comparisons 
used above show that even without France, NATO fggces are still very sub¬ 
stantial relative to the opposing Fact forces. [While we do not yet know 
the circumstances in which we can be confident ot timely French support. 

It now appears that we can probably count on France in those cases where 
her support would be vital - large sudden attacks - but in lesser^gontin- 
gencies she might well withhold both political and military support .j 


^The withdrawal of U.S. forces from France will involve substantial 
costs. It does not now appear, however, that the loss of our rear base 
in France need result in any substantial degradation in the capabilities 
of our Europe-based forces to deal with the likely contingencies.| 


[jfl th NATO and the O.S. are, of course, continuing to negotiate with 
France on the conditions of her participation in NATO, and on the pos¬ 
sibilities for leaving some U.S. and other NATO facilities in France 
should this prove desirable. Within the next few months we should have 
a much clearer picture than at present of the possibilities in both of 
these areas.| 


V. MODIFICATIONS IN ALLIED FORCES 


I Chink we now know what general types of reallocations would be 
desirable in most Allied forces, and some specific changes which should 
be made, although many of the details remain to be worked out and are 
being analyzed further. As a result we have taken steps to raise these 
issues both within NATO-wide forums, and also in selected bilateral dis¬ 
cussions. 

If In: 

Allied Land Forces . Our Allies need to equip their land forces much 
better than is typically the case today, but we need further study to de¬ 
termine how much equipment of what types is essential, the Soviet Union 
seems to "make do" with equipment that is both less complex and less fre¬ 
quently replaced than that in the U.S. Army. 
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A critical weakness In our Allies' divisions Is the shortage of non- 
divisional combat support - especially artillery and air defense units - 
and the inadequacy of logistics support forces. NAMILPO has identified 
a number of specific weaknesses, and further analysis will probably re¬ 
veal more. We are Intensifying our efforts to point out remedial measures 
to specific Allies, because a division without adequate combat support is 
of questionable initial value, and without logistics support It can only 
fight for 10-15 days. More support units are needed, and most of them 
must be manned at or near the same percentage of full strength as In the 
case of the division. A non-organic artillery battalion must be just as 
ready as the Infantry brigade it supports. 

I think, however, that peacetime manning for M-Day divisions and 
their necessary combat support units should be relaxed from the current 
SHAPE standard of 100 percent of wartime strength to perhaps 85-90 per¬ 
cent. While this matter Is now being studied In NATO, in my view an 
85-90 percent level should be adequate to ensure both that the unit can 
be immediately committed to combat if necessary, (e.g.. In a small un¬ 
expected conflict), and that if 7-15 days' warning Is received, as would 
be true for a rapid full-scale attack, the unit can be brought to full 
strength. As for reserve units, while the optimum manning policy is not 
yet clear, it seems evident that the current second-echelon divisions - 
manned at 3-5 percent active personnel - would be of little use except 
with 60-90 days' warning, and I am accordingly requesting the JCS to 
evaluate alternative manning policies for Allied reserve units; it would 
appear that perhaps a 15-25 percent active cadre would be both efficient 
and feasible. 
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Another major weakness in our Al lies' land (and air) forces Is the 
lack of adequate balanced stocks. |Whi le most countries have large stocks 
of small arms ammunition and, frequently, a great deal of artillery and 
tanls^ ammunition for calibers now being phased out, they typically have 
an average of only 15-30 days' ammunition supplies for the modern weapons 
in their unitjj^J (These ammunition shortages exist despite the fact that 
our Allies tend to have far fewer heavy weapons per division force than 
does the O.S. For example, the current FRG division forces contain only 
about one-third as many artillery pieces as a U.S. division force in 
Europe.) 

Furthermore, specific shortages of key ammunition items are even 
more serious; the table on the following page shows the reported end-1965 
ammunition Inventory for selected Central Region Allies at U.S. rates. 
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S" Howitzer 2 

5.5" Howitzer 20 

Medium Tank 26 


Belgium Recoilless Ri£le 1 
Belgium Anti-Tank Veh 18 
Belgium Light Mortar 16 


Netherlands Light Tank 
Netherlands Medium Tank 
Netherlands Heavy Mortar 


Equipment stocks to replace weapons and other equipment lost in com¬ 
bat are both small and obsolescent, and it is likely that the same sit¬ 
uation obtains with regard to spare parts. 


As a result the U.S. has proposed in NATO the adoption, as an interim 
target, o f a capabiljry to support the forces with complete balanced stocks 
in combatl|or 45 days! This appears a feasible goal for 1971-72, at least 
Ifor most countries,Tnd is surely a necessity if we are to have any con¬ 
fidence of mounting even a temporary defense. When this goal has been 
met we should proceed in balanced increments to Increase our stocks. Un¬ 
til it has been attained we should discourage our Allies from what appears , 
to be a rather haphazard approach of buying very large stocks of some items 
(e.g., the FRG has 165 days of rifle ammunition at U.S. rates) while stock¬ 
piling only 2-30 days of other, equally vital supplies. 


As for how these improvements might be achieved, 1 think that we should 
j first encourage our Allies to Increase budgets sufficiently to bring their 
current M-Day divisions up to these standards, and to create adequate 
‘f, ^ t non-divisional support units as well. NATO’s overall effectiveness can 
be increased by reallocations away from currently planned naval and air 
forces to land forces, if our Allies can be persuaded to do so. Where 
large national forces (those not committed to NATO) are maintained, ad¬ 
ditional resources may be available by reallocating away from them in 
favor of NATO-committed forces. But where these three sources are insuf- 
ftifili if ttf l-fo-fIcieafc. quantitative reductions should be encouraged to the extent nec- 
-'!|irj^r ; ! !, eBsary to achieve adequate force quality. 

MpT.I'l' and when the M-Day forces can meet appropriate standards of qual- 

ity, we should encourage our Allies to provide better mobilization capa- 
,t bilities by balanced increments of equipment, cadre personnel, and re- 

•fjN‘ --•!'.?( servist training. This is desirable not only for the mobilization case, 
but is also an efficient step if our Allies ultimately agree to increase 


These are the quantities maintained by the U.K. on the continent 
Additional stocks of these items are probably maintained in the 
U.K., but we do not know their size and composition. 
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their M-Day forces. Given such agreement, reserve units could rapidly 
be converted to M-Day status because the long lead-time item - the equip¬ 
ment - would already be on hand. 

In summary, there is room for great improvement in our Allies' land 
forces without large Increases in their defense budgets, manpower, or 
major combat units. While It would be naive to think that the U.S. can 
single-handedly persuade our Allies to make all these changes, I believe 
that our first need is for a clear understanding of which modifications 
are most urgently needed. 

I 

Tactical Air Forces . We should not attempt to influence our Allies 
to increase the sire of their tactical air forces above present levels 
for two reasons. First, if we organize and use NATO's present air forces 
efficiently we can reasonably expect a substantial margin of superiority 
over the Fact, whereas the same is not true for land forces. The effect 
of this potential air advantage on the land battle in Europe is, however, 
highly uncertain. Until we are more confident of at least holding in 
the land war we should not devote additional resources to winning the 
air war beyond those required to eliminate current inefficiencies. Sec¬ 
ond, even were it desirable to Increase NATO's air superiority further, 
it would be far more efficient for the U.S. to provide any Increase, if 
our Allies put the resources saved into land forces. The basis for this 
is economic; it costs our Allies about as much as' it does us to provide 
a. given air squadron, but it costs them only about half as much (or, in 
the case of Greece and Turkey, only ten percent as much) for a given 
land force unit. The reason is that Allied manpower costs are far lower 
than ours, whereas their equipment-related costs are typically the same 
or higher. Equipment-related costs'dominate total air force costs, 
whereas personnel-related costs dominate land force expenditures. 


We should, however, encourage the planned modernization of existing 
Allied air units and, far more important, we should try to persuade our 
Allies to spend the relatively small sums needed to realize the substantial 
nonnuclear capabilities of their tactical aircraft. 


Specifically our Allies need more air-to-ground ordnance, and much 
of It should be of the latest types.1/ Furthermore, their pilots require 
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1/ To illustrate, in recent months an average of 790 U.S. attack- 
capable aircraft In Southeast Asia have been delivering about 
34,000 tons of nonnuclear munitions per month, (exc lud ing about 
8,000 tons per month delivered by our B-52 force), four Allies 
have roughly 2,000 attack-capable aircraft, but their - total 
stock of nonnuclear air ordnance is only about 60,000 tons, 

(i.e., about 3 weeks of supply at our Vie tnam rate), and most 
of this ordnance is not of the latest types/j 
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more and better training in nonnuclear missions, since today the emphasis 

NAMILPO has recommended 

relatively low-cost modifications in Allied F-104Gs which would greatly 
increase their nonnuclear offensive capabilities. And perhaps most im¬ 
portant, Allied air bases require passive and active defenses of the type 
we are programm ing fo r U.S. ba ses in Europe. Because of the fixation on 

- a role for the can better 

^external missiles - our Allies have generally 
not taken the relatively inexpensive measures needed to achieve a useful 
nonnuclear capability. We have already discussed these points in detail 
with the FRG, and I'plan to raise them with other countries as well. 

* 

Allied Naval Forces . Considering the weaknesses in our Allies’ land 
■forces and the resulting uncertainty In NATO’s ability to deal in all re- 
,1 Jjfions with full-scale land attacks, some of the money which our Allies 
axe now spending on naval forces could be better spent on improving land 
forces. Many of the missions of these naval forces are of doubtful feasi¬ 
bility, and even if they could be carried out in many cases would contribute 
to the overall defense of the Alliance only marginally. Doubtful feasibility 
and marginal value especially characterize Greek and Turkish forces in the 
Black and Aegean Seas, German and Danish forces in the Baltic, Norwegian 
naval forces in general, and to a lesser degree, part of the Italian and 
Dutch naval forces. 

Yet most of our Allies are now committing a considerable portion of 
,defense budgets to these forces (typically 10-20 percent), because 
they make naval force decisions more on the basis of tradition and politics 
than on relative military requirements. In these circumstances we have 
»|J, limi ted opportunities to influence Allied naval force plans, but some ac- 
V tions appear feasible and might somewhat improve the situation. 


We have reviewed our Allies' specific ship procurement plans through 
l the early 1970s, so far as they are known, as part of an overall analysis 

'' ; of NATO naval force requirements developed by my staff. Based on this 
F il fc ’ •?'ifiwe'& v i »«i an *ly»i* w® have tentatively identified a number of Allied procurement 
' ^jllr^PfpK^U^Iplans which ought to be changed, as summarized in the table on the fol- 
>• i L ; •? ' l° win 8 page. After appropriate review, I plan to use this material in 
libiiateral discussions with selected Allies. 
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In their NAMILPO study the JCS have not only reviewed Allied forces 
and desirable modifications to them, but they have also made a recommen¬ 
dation as to those forces which the U.S. should program against European 
contingencies. Their specific recommendations are set forth in the 
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DESIRABLE CHANGES IK NATO NAVY COPNTRY P 


5 Year 
Cost Savings 
Millions of 


Ksval 

Dnita 


Action 


To be commissioned In 1969 
(WWII units with United 
speed and ASW capabilities) 


To be built in Germany. 

To be ccomlssioned from 1972 an. 
Five to be commissioned In 1968; 
5 In 1969 and 2 in 1970. 

To be commissioned from 1969 on. 
To be coeolssioned In 1968. 

Three to be commissioned In 1969 
and three in 1970. 

Retire 6 WWII units now instead 
of 3 In 1967 and 3 after 1970. 




Retire WWII units now instead of 
1970 or later. 

Retire WWII units now instead of 
1970. 

Retire WWII units now instead of 
1970. 


Obsolete. 

Retire WWII units now instead of; 
1967. 

Return WWII units now Instead of 
1969. 

To be commissioned In 1969. 
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HAMILPO-1971 goals, which are judged to he realistically attainable for 
puij Allies. These goals call for the U.S. to continue, and in some re¬ 
spects to Increase, its forces programmed for Europe beyond the currently 
approved Five Tear Defense Plan. 

In my view, however, those forces which the U.S. now has in Europe 
are excessive in certain respects, and I think our programs can accord¬ 
ingly be modified over the next several years. While a number of areas 
need further review before final details can be worked out, I believe 
that we can make some reductions in our Europe-deployed land and air 
forces. 1 also think that in determining overall U.S. general purpose 
land and air force requirements, we need a careful review of whether the 
very large reinforcing forces we are now capable of providing Europe are 
in fact required. 

U.S. Land Forces . In considering possible changes in U.S. land forces 
for Europe it is useful to treat our Europe-deployed forces separately from 
our CONUS-based reserves. 


’ C-• 







1. U.S. Land Forces in Europe. 11 b elieve that some reductions 
in our Europe-based land forces would serv5“to balance their capabilities 
both with respect to th e mo st likely threats we face, and with Allied 
land forces' capabilities.j The reductions suggested below can, if properly 
ti m e d, probably be accomplished with only limited political costs, and I 
evaluate the appropriateness of this course of action over the 
several months. 

U.S. Arny Europe (USAREUR) now has aboutf205,QQo|men in its five di¬ 
vision forces,!/ Including 30,000-odd personnel in ‘’sustaining support" 
units (these are units needed if the division force is to maintain Itself 
in combat beyond 60 days). Roughly 13,000 of these sustaining support 
personnel are now in France, with the remainder in Germany. Some of these 
men are necessary for peacetime support of USAREUR or to receive war aug¬ 
mentation forces; the remainder would not have to be in place in Europe 
until well after D-Day. We would incur a large investment cost ($100- 
200 million) to relocate the 13,000 now in France elsewhere in Europe. 

Our Allies cannot at present sustain large-scale combat fqr even 45 
days (and this estimate is probably optimistic), so that the relevance 

tt : Virr pi {« 

1/ This number excludes about 20,000 additional Army personnel not 
attributable to the divisions or their support, e.g., U.S.A. 
personnel in SHAPE headquarters. Recently Vietnam drawdowns 
reduced our Army strength in Europe by about 15,000, but it 
programmed strength by December, 1966. 
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of our sustaining support forces is far from clear. Moreover, with our 
growing ability to move large forces quickly, we should have adequate 
time to move sustaining forces from CONUS to Europe in any contingency 
where they would be required. I believe, therefore, that we should re¬ 
turn sustaining support personnel to CONUS except for those needed for 
peacetime operations or for receiving war augmentation forces from CONUS. 
This should permit us to return to CONUS many of the sustaining support 
personnel now in France as well as some in Germany. 

For similar reasons I recommend that war reserve stocks in Europe 
be maintained at 60 combat days (as opposed to the current 90-day au¬ 
thorization) for our forces deployed there plus those scheduled to be 
airlifted to Europe by Mf*30. (Stocks for our programmed sealifted forces 
are carried by ship with the forces.) Sixty days' stocks can be accom¬ 
modated in existing European facilities at low cost, but for a 90-day 
level, we would have to spend some tens of millions of dollars on new 
depots and relied facilities because of our need to evacuate facilities 
in France. A^^day level, moreover, appears adequate to permit resupply 
in situations where resupply could be useful. 

USAHEUR today is by far the most combat-ready land force in Europe. 
Temporary Vietnam drawdowns will be made good by the end of the year. Its 
divisions and Initial support units are programmed to be manned at 100 per¬ 
cent of wartime strength. In sharp contrast, the most fully-manned large 
land forces in the Varsaw; Pact, the 20 Soviet division forces In East 
Germany, are manned at less than BO percent of wartime strength and are 
.still judged capable of Immediate commitment to combat. 

In addition, I am disturbed by estimates of the implied relative 
effectiveness of the U.S. and Soviet divisions. Despite the fact that, 
the peacetime manning of a USABEUR division force is roughly three times 
that of a Soviet division force in East Germany, the Army’s indices of 
comparative firepower used in JSOP indicate that the USAREUR unit has 
only about percent more firepower than the Soviet unit. {Thi s Implies 
that the Soviets get as much firepower from a peacetime deployment of 
2^,500 men (1.75 x 14,000) as we do from 41,000, calling into question 
the value we receive from the 16,500 man difference*^ Finally, USAREUR's 
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high m annin g level poses a serious balance of payments problem, particularly 
since the FRG is finding it increasingly difficult to meet the full offset 
agreement. 

I am, therefore, directing the Army to develop alternative plans 
for achieving various degrees of reduction in the size of USAREUR's cur¬ 
rent 41,000-man division force. Rather than making reductions in most 
or all Individual units, it may be more efficient to withdraw entire units, 
such as battalions, and leave their equipment prepositioned in Europe so 
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’ that they can be rapidly flown back in crisis of war. Before making any 
substantial redaction in our Europe-deployed land forces we will have to 
weigh political factors very carefully. But since the average U.K. and 
FRG division forces are manned at about 17,500, some reduction in our 
current 41,OOO-man division force should be politically acceptable. 

( 2 . U.S. Land Forces for Reinforcement of Europe. While we could 
today reinforce Europe with some 12-14 divisions over a period of four 
to six months, it is not at all clear that ve should assume the need for 
doing so in computing total U.S. land force requirements. Most of these 
forces (including all reserve units) could not arrive in Europe before 
Mf75, and a number of them probably would not arrive until MH20 or later. 
Indeed, these are optimistic estimates today; they will be r e a li stic only 
around 1970-72, when the larg e pr ogrammed increase in our rapid deploy¬ 
ment capability begins to occur.] 

(But the need for large-scale U.S. reinforcement at M+60 and beyond 
should in theory be modest, thus calling into question the need to 
maintain U.S. reserve division forces for NATO. If all of our Allies 
were mobilizing as fast as possible, their reserve units would start to 
become combat-capable in large quantities starting at about M+60. DIA 
estimates that our Central Region Allies could, by M+90, increase their 
armies to a total of about 1,500,000 men in organized and equipped divi¬ 
sion forces, and substantial numbers of "fillers" to replace combat losses 
would also be available. The Pact might have about 2.000.000 men in divi¬ 
sion forces available by M+90 in the Central Region .1 
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As mentioned earlier, the relative effectiveness of the mobilized 
NATO and Pact reserve forces is very unclear, but there is no reason to 
believe that one side's forces would have a substantial qualitative 
advantage over the other's. Accordingly, a O.S. force of only 500,000 
men would still provide NATO with numerical parity relative to the Pact. 
Since NATO's land forces would be strengthened by prepared defensive 
positions, and would operate with the assistance of superior tactical 
air power, manpower equality would probably not be needed to mount an 
adequate defense. 

On balance, in a contingency which produced both substantial time 
to mobilize and a concerted NATO response, if the U.S. were to deploy 
to Europe the three committed M-Day Army divisions in CONUS and fill 
out all eight division forces to 50,000 men each, providing a total 
U.S. force of 400,000 men, I see no reason to think that the Warsaw Pact 
would be in a significantly superior position to NATO. 

In fact. If 60-90 days' warning were assumed, these three G0NUS- 
based reinforcing divisions could presumably be largely or wholly in 
the reserves. There is, of course, a requirement for some rapid land 
force augmentation to provide, in time of criBis, clear and early evi¬ 
dence of the U.S. commitment to defend Western Europe, but I believe that 
this would only require one U.S. division or perhaps less. Thus, the 
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case for maintaining three active divisions explicitly for Europe 
rests on two main assumptions. First, conflict must begin with rela¬ 
tively little warning; second, the attack must not be so large that 
it overwhelms NATO's forces before the arrival of reinforcements. 

The realism of these assumptions and the military utility of early 
arrival need to be evaluated. 


As regards D.S. reserve division forces, a case can be made that a number 
should be programmed for European reinforcement to hedge against the _ _ 

possibility that, in a crisis, some of our Allies might not mobilize ^ 

or, in the case of France, might not even commit their peacetime forces (5‘ErO 

to the coomon defense. If we had sufficient strategic warning to -ti§ 

activate and deploy U.S. reserves, they could provide considerable in- 
surance in this type of contingency. 2 m — 


On balance, the correct number and mix of active and reserve U.S. 
land forces for European reinforcement is far from dear, and the range 
of uncertainty is very great. Under some assumptions our present capa¬ 
bilities appear to be roughly the right ones; under different ones we 
may have far too little capability, or alternatively, far more than we 
need. At present I have considerable question as to the need for main¬ 
taining our present reinforcing capability, particularly since our Allies 
are generally not making efforts to provide rapid and effective mobili¬ 
zation capabilities. Thus, it is evident that over the next year we must 
develop a reasonably detailed set of European contingencies against 
which to program our reinforcing capabilities, and we shall make this 
a priority undertaking. 


IWi th respect to our Marine forces, for political reasons we should 
contBRFe our present commitment of two Marine division-wing teams to NATO’s 
strategic reserve. These forces are, however, maintained on the basis of 
non-NATO contingencies and should not be con sidered as part of the cost 
of our commitment to the defense of Eur ope.^ 

Alternative U.S. Tactical Air Forces for Europe . The U.S. now has 
squadrons of Air Force tactical aircraft (fighter, reconnaissance, 
and attack types) in Europe, comprising about 622 aircraft.l/ Two squad¬ 
rons of B/RB-66 aircraft and one RF-4C squadron formerly in France are 
being returned to CONUS. These will be replaced by two "dual based" 
squadrons, i.e., units which will normally be based in the U.S., but 


‘In addition to these 622,' the Navy has about 150 aircraft con¬ 
tinuously in the Mediterranean on two aircraft carriers, and 
the U.S. has plans to deploy to Europe 45 Air Force tactical 
squadrons, two Marine Wings and eight carrier air wings, com¬ 
prising some 1700 unit equipment aircraft. If necessary, these 
could be supplemented by another 1600 unit equipment aircraft. 
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will periodically be deployed to European bases for training, and to 
evidence the continuing commitment of these aircraft to NATO. I believe 
that over the next several years It will be both feasible and desirable 
to return to CONUS and dual-base a substantial number - perhaps 10-15 - 
of our Europe-based squadrons, but no decision will be made until the 
completion of the Air Force dual-basing study which Is now underway. 

The main advantage In so doing Is a reduction in gold outflow of 
roughly $2-4 million per squadron per year. The military disad¬ 
vantage of dual-basing is that If large-scale war begins without warning, 
we may lose the use of CONUS-based aircraft for a few days, but as dis¬ 
cussed above, the occurrence of major conflict without warning seems 
highly Improbable, and in a smaller conflict not all of our aircraft 
would be immediately required in theater. In addition, until we are 
able to provide our European airbases with adequate active and passive 
. a > defenses, our Europe-based aircraft will be very vulnerable In their 

peacetime deployments to surprise attack, and dual-basing reduces this 
risk. The Air Force Is now undertaking a comprehensive study of the 
advantages and disadvantages of dual-basing; when it has been completed 
■we should be able to judge the extent to which this concept should be 
Implemented. 

m y rH*-* ‘ * 1 

As discussed above In my Memorandum on Tactical Air Forces, 

NATO now appears to outstrip the Warsaw Pact very substantially in 
tactical air power and this advantage should Increase further by 1971, 
even though we expect our Allies 1 air forces to shrink during the per- 
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lod. And yet, recent analyses of NATO's defenses have generally ascribed 
tkllttle or no positive effect on the land battle to this.major advantage 
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■in air power, 
determinants 
are: 


For example, the NAM1LF0 study states that the primary 
of land force requirements to defend NATO's Central Region 
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Size and composition of likely opposing force; 

Probability or possibility of the attacker gaining 
surprise as to time and location of his attack; 

Terrain on which the battle la likely to be fought; 
and 

Defense frontage capability of NATO units.. 
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But those U.S. forces which we could deploy to Europe under the 
current programs are, in conjunction with our Allies' forces, probably 
sufficient to destroy in all regions the Pact's offensive and defensive 
aircraft and ground-to-air defense system, and to provide substantial 
interdiction, close air support, and associated reconnaissance for up 
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to 90 days' sustained operations. In addition, sufficient aircraft 
could be retained outside Europe for at least a bolding action in Asia. 

If our only objective were to neutralize the United offensive nonnuclear 
capability of the Pact air forces, NATO would need far fewer aircraft 
than It has available. Specifically, It appears likely that the roughly 
4,000 aircraft NATO now has in Europe would suffice to achieve this ob¬ 
jective; the 3,000-5,000 potentially available U.S. augmentation aircraft 
would not be necessary for this purpose. Our present force structure 
must therefore be justified on the basis of the need for these forces 
in other theaters, or on the-basis of the as yet undemonstrated utility 
of superior air forces In nonnuclear war in Europe. 

It appears to me that our present major offensive, air capabilities 
ought somewhat to reduce the amount of NATO land forces required to pro¬ 
vide a given defensive capability by comparison with an air force suf¬ 
ficient only to neutralize the Pact's limited offensive airpower. We 
need, therefore, a careful review of the benefit we receive from what 
appears to be our very large tactical air advantage. 
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